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on the other hand, may and does exist independently of a form
of political organization and may spread beyond the territorial
limits of a given State. While the distinguishing feature of
members of a State is that they owe allegiance to a sovereign
power, the members of a nation are united by a feeling of
"belonging together" although they may be separated by
political boundaries. In short, the State is a political community,
whereas the nation is characterized by cultural ties, most
frequently expressed in the possession of a common language.
Where there is identity of nation and State, there the
National State is said to exist, but a cursory examination of
existing conditions will show that multi-national States are
by no means uncommon. Even in such small territories as
Great Britain and Belgium, if there are not distinct nations,
distinctive national elements are to be found, while in larger
States, for example the U.S.S.R., there may be many
nationalities. Fortunate is the State, therefore, which has no
"nationality problems", but even more fortunate is the State
which, in virtue of the wise working of its political system, has
successfully overcome the disruptive tendencies of national
differences which at one time existed within its present limits.
The territorial and omnicompetent State may be the
offspring of the religious struggles of the sixteenth century,
as Professor Laski argues,1 but its present-day character is
largely the result of conscious human efforts to establish
political entities. Nations, on the other hand, develop out of
long periods of natural growth during which bonds of custom,
language and religion are forged. The national group is certainly
related to a more or less defined territory, but which does not
possess clear-cut boundaries, since human movement was
unrestricted until the establishment of modern State limits.
Once the concept of the all-powerful State became accepted,
the necessity arose of reconciling State and nation and, in
general, areas occupied by people of one nationality have
become co-extensive with State territories. In many cases,
however, people who considered themselves as belonging to
one nation did not occupy continuous areas. When States were
1 H. J. Laski, A Grammar of Politics, London, 1925, p-45-